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mated  at  39,964  square  miles,  or  25,576,960  acres.  In 
U.  S.  census  of  1870,  the  total  number  of  acres  of 
land  in  Ohio  is  given  as  21,712,420  acres,  of  which 
14,469,133  acres  are  improved,  and  of  the  balance, 
6,883,575  acres  are  in  woodland. 

Face  of  the  Country.  — When  the  territory  of 
Ohio  emerged  from  the  ancient  waters  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
extended,  monotonous  plain.  It  has  not  been  mate- 
rially changed  since  that  period,  in  a topographical 
sense,  except  by  the  excavating  power  of  the  streams. 
There  are  no  geological  uplifts,  or  mountain  ranges, 
or  peaks.  • 

A low  ridge,  entering  the  State  near  the  northeast 
corner,  and  crossing  it  in  a southwesterly  direction  to 
the  Indiana  boundary,  near  the  intersection  of  the 
40th  degree  of  north  latitude,  forms  the  watershed 
dividing  the  waters  flowing  north  into  LakeErie  and 
those  flowing  south  into  the  Ohio  river.  The  gen- 
eral elevation  of  this  ridge  above  tide  water,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table,  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
• originally  these  points  were  nearly  in  an  horizontal 
plane. 


LOCALITY. 

Lake  County,  Little  Mountain 

Geauga  County,  head  of  Cuyahoga  River 

Columbiana  County,  Hanoverton  Summit 

“ “ Yellow  Creek  Hills 

Coshocton  County,  near  New  Castle 

Richland  County,  Southeast  corner 

Knox  County,  North  part 

Highland  County,  near  Hillsboro 

Perry  County,  near  Somerset 

Logan  County,  heads  of  Great  Miami  River. 
Darke  County,  near  Greenville 


ELEVATION  ABOVE 
THE  OCEAN. 

1165  feet. 

1192  “ 

1199  “ 

1245  “ 

1315  « 

1390  “ 

1279  “ 

1125  “ 

1150  “ 

1335  “ 

1045  “ 


North  of  this  ridge  the  surface  is  generally  level, 
with  a gentle  inclination  towards  the  Lake,  the  ine- 
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qualities  of  the  surface  being  caused  by  the  streams, 
as  above  stated.  The  central  part  of  the  State, 
embracing  that  portion  between  it  and  the  40th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  is  a nearly  level  plain 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a 
slight  inclination  towards  the  south.  The  southern 
section  of  the  State  is  uneven  and  hilly,  the  valleys 
cut  out  by  the  streams  growing  deeper  and  deeper, 
until  they  reach  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  which 
is  several  hundred  feet  below  the  general  level  of 
the  State.  In  the  southern  counties  the  surface  is 
greatly  diversified  by  the  inequalities  produced  by 
the  excavative  power  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries, 
exercised  through  very  long  periods  of  time.  There 
are  some  prairies  in  the  central  and  north-western 
sections,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  State  was 
originally  well  covered  with  timber. 

The  crest  or  water-shed  between  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  and  those  of  the  Ohio  is  less  elevated  in 
Ohio  than  in  Yew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
following  figures  demonstrate,  though  the  difference 
is  not  great.  By  comparison  with  the  table  just 
given,  they  show  that  the  highest  land  is  not  always 
at  the  sources  of  the  streams,  and  that  the  crest  in 
Ohio  is  nearly  horizontal. 

Elevation  of  the  Passes  or  Summit  Levels  between  the  Head 
Waters  of  the  Livers. 


LOCALITY. 

Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York...... 

Conneaut  Lake,  Pennsylvania .. 

Trumbull  County,  North  line 

Portage  County,  Ravenna 

Summit  County,  near  Akron 

Medina  County,  near  Harrisville 

Wyandot  County,  Tyamockte  Summit 

Hancock  County,  heads  of  Blanchard’s  Fork. 

Shelby  County,  Loramie’s  Summit. 

Indiana,  Wabash,  and  Maumee  Summits 


ELEVATION  ABOVE 
MEAN  TIDE. 

1291  feet. 

1074  “ 

908  “ 

1068  “ 

958  «• 

901  “ 

898  “ 

1053  “ 

942  “ 

810  “ 
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Although  to  a person  in  a balloon  floating  over 
the  country  the  State  appears  to  be  a vast  plain,  to 
one  who  is  sailing  upon  the  Ohio  river  it  appears  to 
be  quite  mountainous.  Here  the  bluffs  rise  above 
the  valleys  with  steep  faces  of  250  to  600  feet.  As- 
cending the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  the  precipitous 
hills  become  less  and  less  abrupt,  till  they  are  re- 
. solved  into  gentle  undulations;  and  towards  their 
sources  the  banks  become  low  and  marshy. 

Rivers.  — The  Ohio  river  was  first  discovered  in 
1680,  by  the  French  explorer  La  Salle,  and  the  French 
were  the  first  to  navigate  its  waters.  It  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  Its  entire  length  to  the  Mississippi  is 
about  950  miles,  following  its  meanderings,  while  an 
air  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  would  measure  only 
about  615  miles.  Its  average  descent  is  less  than 
five  inches  to  the  mile.  The  current  is  very  gentle, 
being  about  three  miles  per  hour.  At  high  stages 
of  the  river  this  rate  increases,  while  in  the  dryest 
season  it  sometimes  falls  to  less  than  two  miles  per 
hour.  The  average  range  between  extreme  high  and 
low  water  is  generally  about  50  feet,  although  several 
instances  have  occurred,  during  extraordinary  fresh- 
ets, when  the  river  rose  60  feet  above  the  low-water 
level.  At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river  it  is  fordable 
in  several  places  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh. 
There  are  many  islands  in  the  river,  some  of  which 
are  valuable  for  their  fertility,  etc.,  while  others, 
known  as  tow  heads , are  sandy.  The  navigable 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  are  not  less 
than  5,000  miles  in  extent.  The  area  drained  is  about 
200,000  square  miles. 

The  Muskingum  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Tuscarawas  and  Waldhonding  rivers,  which  rise  in 
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the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  unite  at  Coshoc- 
ton. From  this  point  it  flows  in  a south-eastern  di- 
rection, about  110  miles,  through  a beautiful,  fertile, 
and  populous  region  to  the  Ohio,  at  Marietta,  where 
it  is  about  225  yards  in  width.  It  is  navigated  by 
steamboats  as  far  up  as  Dresden,  95  miles  from  Mari- 
etta. The  navigation  has  been  improved  by  dams 
and  locks,  where  falls  in  the  river  made  them  neces- 
sary. From  Dresden  a side  cut  about  three  miles  in 
length  extends  northerly,  to  connect  the  river  navi- 
gation with  that  of  the  Ohio  Canal. 

The  Scioto  is  a beautiful  river,  and  one  of  the 
largest  streams  which  intersect  the  State.  It  rises  in 
Hardin  County,  and  flows  south-easterly  to  Colum- 
bus. There  it  receives  its  principal  affluent,  the 
Olentangy,  or  Whetstone,  after  which  its  direction 
is  southerly  till  it  enters  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth. 
The  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  follows  its  valley  for  a dis- 
tance of  ninety  miles.  Its  tributaries  are,  besides  the 
Olentangy  or  Whetstone  river,  the  Darby,  Walnut, 
and  Paint  creeks. 

The  Miami  river  rises  in  Hardin  County,  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Scioto,  and  runs  south-westerly, 
passing  Troy,  Dayton,  and  Hamilton.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful and  rapid  stream,  flowing  through  a highly  pro- 
ductive and  populous  valley  in  which  limestone  and 
hard  timber  are  abundant 

It  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  empties  into 
the  Ohio  near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  State. 

The  chief  rivers  of  the  northern  slope  are  the  Mau- 
mee, Sandusky , Huron , and  Cuyahoga , all  emptying 
into  Lake  Erie,  and  all  but  the  first  being  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  Maumee  rises  in  Indiana,  but  runs  for  about 
80  miles  in  Ohio,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Perrys- 
burg,  a distance  of  18  miles.  The  other  three  rivers 
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have  rapid  courses,  and  afford  a large  amount  of 
valuable  water-power.  The  Ohio  and  all  its  wide- 
spread network  of  tributaries,  from  the  water-shed 
of  Lake  Erie  to  Alabama,  flow  in  channels  excavated 
by  themselves. 

Since  the  carboniferous  ages,  the  never-ceasing 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  frost,  rains,  and  the  trans- 
porting power  of  thousands  of  running  streams,  has 
dissolved  the  rocks,  hollowed  out  the  valleys,  and 
carried  away  the  materials,  particle  by  particle,  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I^o  material  disturbance  of  the 
strata  has  modified  these  channels,  or  changed  the 
valleys  by  upheavals  since  the  country  emerged  from 
the  pre-carboniferous  ocean. 

Elevation  of  the  Ohio  at  Low  Water  above  the  Ocean. 


Cairo,  at  the  mouth.. 

....  324  feet. 

Below  Lake  Erie..., 

Cincinnati 

429  “ 

4.4  44 

...  135 

44 

Portsmouth 

.....  469  “ 

44 

44 

...  94 

44 

Marietta... 

562  “ 

4.4 

4 1 

...  3 

44 

Wheeling 

614  “ 

Above  Lake  Erie... 

....  50 

44 

Wellsville 

640  “ 

. 44 

44 

...  76 

44 

Pittsburgh 

704  “ 

44 

44 

...  140 

44 

Lakes.  — A remarkable  feature  of  Ohio  is  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  natural  lakes  or  ponds.  A 
few  very  small  ones  only  are  found  near  the  ridge  or 
water-shed  already  described. 

The  five  great  North  American  Lakes  are  the  most 
remarkable  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Their 
united  area  is  about  90,000  square  miles,  and  the 
hydrographical  basin  which  they  drain  includes  a ter- 
ritory exceeding  300,000  square  miles  in  extent.  Their 
mean  elevation  above  the  ocean  is  as  follows,  namelv : 

* v 

Lake  Ontario 233J  feet. 

Lake  Erie 565J  “ 

Lake  Huron 577 J •« 

Lake  Michigan 583  “ 

Lake  Superior 605  “ 
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Lake  Erie,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Ohio,  and  is  next  to  the  last  or  lowest  in  the  series, 
is  290  miles  in  length,  and  in  width,  at  the  widest 
part,  57  miles.  There  are  no  islands,  except  in  the 
shallow  water  of  the  west  end,  and  very  few  bays. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  off  Long  Point,  312  feet.  The 
shores  are  principally  drift  clay  or  hard  pan,  upon 
which  the  waves  are  continually  encroaching.  At 
Cleveland,  from  the  first  survey  in  1796  to  1842,  the 
encroachment  was  218  feet,  along  the  entire  city 
front.  The  coast  is  low,  seldom  rising  above  50  feet 
at  the  water’s  edge. 

This  Lake,  like  the  others,  has  a variable  sur- 
face, rising  and  falling  with  the  seasons,  like  great 
rivers,  called  the  “ annual  fluctuation,”  and  a gen- 
eral one,  embracing  a series  of  years,  due  to  meteoro- 
logical causes,  known  as  the  “secular  fluctuation.” 
Its  lowest  known  level  was  in  February,  1819,  rising 
more  or  less  each  year,  until  J une,  1838,  in  the  extreme 
to  six  (6)  feet  eight  (8)  inches.  Reducing  each  year 
to  an  average,  the  difference  between  1819  and  1838 
was  five  (5)  feet  tico  (2)  inches , and  the  average  annual 
rise  and  fall,  obtained  by  the  mean  of  twelve  years, 
one  (1  )foot  one  and  one-half  (lb)  inches . In  a table  of 
general  elevations  above  the  ocean,  it  is  evident  the 
mean  level  must  be  determined,  before  the  average 
surface  can  be  fixed.  With  the  exception  of  Lake 
Erie,  I have  not  a good  determination  of  the  mean 
surface.  For  the  other  lakes  the  figures  must  be 
regarded  only  as  close  approximations.  In  Lake 
Michigan,  the  extreme  difference  of  level  has  been 
found  about  the  same  as  in  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Su- 
perior has  a difference  of  at  least  four  (4)  feet,  and 
Ontario  six  (6). 

There  are  several  important  harbors  and  ports  in 
Ohio,  among  which  are  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Sandusky, 
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Port  Clinton,  Fairport,  and  Ashtabula.  Valuable 
improvements  have  been  made  in  some  of  these  har- 
bors, at  the  expense  of  the  General  Government.  By 
means  of  the  Welland  Canal,  in  Canada,  vessels  not 
exceeding  180  feet  in  measurement  of  keel,  26  feet 
beam,  and  10  feet  draught,  can  pass  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  first 
steamboat  was  launched  upon  Lake  Ontario  in  1816, 
and  upon  Lake  Erie  in  1818. 


RIMITIVE  RACES  AND  ANTIQUITIES.  — 


It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  we  have  dis- 
covered the  original  or  first  people  who  occupied  the 
soil  of  Ohio.  Modern  investigations  are  continually 
bringing  to  light  evidences  of  earlier  races.  Since 
the  presence  of  man  has  been  established  in  Europe 
as  a contemporary  of  the  fossil  elephant,  mastodon, 
rhinoceros,  and  the  horse,  of  the  later  drift  or  glacial 
period,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the  presence 
of  man  in  America  in  that  era.  Such  proofs  are 
already  known,  but  they  are  not  of  that  conclusive 
character  which  amounts  to  a demonstration.  It  is 
however  known  that  an  ancient  people  inhabited 
Ohio  in  advance  of  the  red  man,  who  was  found  here 
three  hundred  years  since  by  the  Spanish  and  French 
explorers. 

Five  and  six  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of 
Columbus,  the  Northmen  sailed  from  Norway,  Ice- 
land, and  Greenland,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far 
south  as  Long  Island.  They  found  Indian  tribes  in 
New  England,  closely  resembling  those  who  lived 
upon  the  coast  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  came  to  possess  those  regions. 

These  red  Indians  have  no  traditions  of  a prior 
people ; but  there  are  over  a large  part  of  the  Lake 
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country,  and  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  earth- 
works, mounds,  pyramids,  ditches,  and  forts,  the 
works  of  a more  ancient  race,  and  a people  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Indian.  If  they  were  not  civilized,  they 
were  not  barbarians.  They  were  not  mere  hunters, 
but  had  fixed  habitations,  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
possessed  mechanical  skill.  We  know  them  as  the 
Mound  Builders , because  they  erected  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  their  principal  men  and  women  memorial 
mounds  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone, — of  which  hun- 
dreds remain  to  our  day,  — so  large  and  high,  that 
they  give  rise  to  an  impression  of  the  numbers  and 
the  energy  of  their  builders,  such  as  we  receive  from 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

In  those  burial-mounds  there  are  always  portions  of 
one  or  more  human  skeletons,  generally  partly  con- 
sumed by  fire,  with  ornaments  of  stone,  bone,  shells, 
mica,  and  copper.  One  of  the  largest  mounds  of  the 
Ohio  country  is  represented  on  our  map.  It  is  now 
fifty-eight  (58)  feet  high,  with  a circular  base  of  about 
800  feet  in  circumference.  In  1864,  the  citizens  of 
Miamisburg,  Montgomery  County,  sunk  a well  or 
fhaft  from  the  top  to  the  natural  surface,  without 
finding  the  bones  or  the  ashes  of  the  great  man  for 
whom  it  was  erected.  This  exploration  has  lowered 
the  summit  of  the  mound  five  feet  below  what  it  was 
in  1839,  when  I first  examined  it. 

Fort  Ancient,  on  the  Little  Miami,  is  a good  speci- 
men of  the  military  defences  of  the  mound-builders. 
It  is  well  located  on  a long,  high,  narrow,  precipitous 
ridge.  The  parapets  are  now  from  10  to  18  feet 
high,  and  its  perimeter  is  sufficient  to  hold  20,000 
fighting-men.  There  is  another  prominent  example 
of  their  works  near  Hewark,  in  Licking  Co.  This 
collection  presents  a great  variety  of  figures,  circles, 
rectangles,  octagons,  and  parallel  banks  or  high- 
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ways,  covering  more  than  a thousand  acres.  The 
County  fair-ground  is  permanently  located  within 
an  ancient  circle,  which  is  a quarter  of  a mile  in  diam- 
eter, with  an  embankment  and  interior  ditch.  At 
the  highest  part  it  was,  in  1839,  twenty-six  (26)  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  hank  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat. 
All  the  supposed  inscriptions  upon  stones,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  taken  from  the  mounds,  are  now 
proven  to  have  been  forgeries. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  alphabetical 
characters,  picture-writing,  or  hieroglyphics,  though 
they  must  have  had  some  mode  of  recording  events. 
Neither  is  there  any  proof  that  they  used  domestic 
animals  for  tilling  the  soil,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  imposing  earthworks  they  have  left.  A 
very  coarse  cloth  of  hemp,  flax,  or  nettles,  has  been 
found  on  their  burial-hearths,  and  around  skeletons 
not  consumed  by  fire. 

On  the  map,  the  most  extensive  earthworks  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  are  represented  by  a square 
or  block,  thus  . They  occupy  many  of  the  sites 
of  modern  towns,  and  are  always  in  the  vicinity  of 
excellent  land.  Those  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
are  represented  by  a circle  in  black,  thus  Q,  because 
they  are  quite  different  from  those  on  the  south. 
They  are  generally  irregular  earth  forts,  while  the 
southern  ones  are  generally  altars,  pyramids,  circles, 
cones,  and  rectangles  of  earth,  among  which  fortresses 
or  strongholds  are  exceptions. 

Those  on  the  north  may  not  have  been  contempo- 
rary, or  have  been  built  by  the  same  people.  They 
are  far  less  prominent  or  extensive,  which  indicates  a 
people  less  in  numbers  as  well  as  industry,  and  whose 
principal  occupation  was  war,  among  themselves  or 
against  their  neighbors.  This  style  of  works  extends 
eastward  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
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through  New  York.  In  Ohio  there  is  a space  along 
the  water-slied,  between  the  Lake  and  the  Ohio, 
where  there  are  few  if  any  ancient  earthworks. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a vacant  or  neutral  ter- 
ritory here,  lying  between  different  nations. 

The  Indians  of  the  North  dressed  in  skins,  culti- 
vated the  soil  very  sparingly,  and  manufactured  no 
woven  cloth.  On  Lake  Superior  there  are  ancient 
copper  mines,  wrought  by  the  mound-builders  not 
less  than  1500  years  ago,  of  which  the  red  men  have 
no  more  knowledge  than  they  have  of  the  sepulchral 
mounds. 

The  Indians  did  not  occupy  the  ancient  earth 
forts,  nor  did  they  construct  such  works.  They  were 
found  to  be  as  they  are  now  — a hunter  race,  wholly 
averse  to  labor.  Their  abodes  were  in  rock  shelters, 
in  caves,  or  in  temporary  sheds  of  bark  and  boughs, 
easily  moved  from  place  to  place.  Like  most  savage 
nations,  their  habits  are  unchangeable ; at  least  the 
example  of  white  men,  and  the  efforts  for  their  civil- 
ization during  three  centuries,  have  made  no  perma- 
nent impression. 

The  Ohio  Tribes. — When  Champlain,  in  1609, 
came  in  contact  with  the  northern  Indians,  the  Eries, 
Erigos,  or  Errienons,  occupied  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  About  1650,  the  Iroquois  fell  upon 
them  with  such  fury  and  in  such  force  that  the  na- 
tion was  annihilated.  Those  who  escaped  the  slaugh- 
ter were  absorbed  among  their  conquerors,  accord- 
ing to  their  policy;  and  the  country  of  the  Eries 
was  occupied  by  the  Iroquois.  In  1681  these  fero- 
cious warriors  swept  through  Ohio  and  Indiana  to 
the  Illinois  country,  where  they  attacked  the  tribes 
on  the  Mississippi.  These  tribes  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Eries  and  Ilurons,  had  not  the  French 
assisted  in  their  defence. 
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Until  the  year  1700,  the  Iroquois  held  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  so  firmly,  that  the.  French  dared 
\ not  trade  or  travel  alon^  that  side  of  the  Lake. 

There  are  slight  evidences  that  French  missionaries 
and  traders  were  in  [Northern  Ohio  as  early  as  1650 ; 
but  written  historical  proofs  of  this  fact  have  not  yet 
been  discovered. 

Having  driven  the  Hurons  or  "WYandots  from 
Lake  Huron,  and  murdered  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  were  among  them,  by  modes  of  torture  of  which 
only  savages  are  capable,  the  Iroquois  permitted  the 
residue  of  the  Hurons  to  settle  around  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  Delawares,  or  “ Leni-Lenapes,” 
whom  they  had  subjugated  on  the  Susquehanna,  were 
assigned  hunting-grounds  on  the  Muskingum.  A 
southern  tribe,  known  as  the  Chouwawanons  or 
Shawnees,  a troublesome  people  as  neighbors, 
whether  to  whites  or  Indians,  desired  a place  on  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  They  were  permitted  to  occupy 
, the  Scioto  country  as  tenants  at  wfill,  having  the 
Twigtwees,  Tawixtawes,  Mineamis  or  Miamis,  on  the 
west.  I have  laid  down  on  the  map  the  general  po- 
sition of  the  Ohio  tribes,  as  they  were  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  war,  in  1754,  to  the  close 
of  the  American  Revolution,  or  1784. 

Extinguishment  of  the  Indian  Title  in  Ohio. — 
' The  true  basis  of  title  to  Indian  territory,  is  the  right 

of  civilized  men  to  the  soil  for  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion, perfected  by  conquest.  As  against  civilized 
nations,  the  English  crown  derived  title  to  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  February,  1763. 
Long  before  this  she  had  granted  to  individuals  or 
to  the  Colonies  all  the  land  from  ocean  to  ocean ; 
but  the  French  had  done  better,  and  acquired  quasi 
possession  of  the  Lake  country,  the  Ohio  and  the 
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upper  Mississippi  valleys,  not  by  treaty,  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indians.  This  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  old  French  war,  commencing  in  1754 
with  the  capture  of  a Virginia  detachment  at  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Iroquois  confederacy  had,  as  early  as  1680, 
carried  their  wars  westward  through  Ohio  to  the 
Illinois  river,  and  claimed  lands  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi. 

As  early  as  1684,  and  again  in  1726,  cessions  or 
grants  of  land  were  made  by  them  to  the  English ; 
and  these  treaties  and  grants  are  regarded  as  a source 
of  title.  Those  which  purport  to  convey  land  are 
given  in  chronological  order  on  the  next  two  pages, 
together  with  other  cessions  made  by  civilized  powers. 

The  numerous  so-called  Treaties  of  Peace,  for  the 
delivery  of  prisoners,  made  with  the  western  tribes, 
in  which  no  cession  of  lands  was  inserted,  were : — 
one  by  Gen.  Forbes,  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  (Fort  Pitt), 
in  1758 ; another  by  Col.  Bradstreet,  at  Erie,  in 
August,  1764;  and  by  Col.  Bouquet,  at  the  mouth 
of  Walhonding,  in  November,  1764 ; in  May,  1765, 
at  J ohnson’s,  on  the  Mohawk,  and  .at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  same  year ; in  1774,  by  Lord  Dunmore,  at 
Camp  Charlotte,  in  Pickaway  County. 

By  the  treaty  at  the  Maumee  Rapids,  in  1817,  reser- 
vations were  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  all 
the  tribes,  with  a view  to  induce  them  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  cease  to  be  hunters.  These  were  from 
time  to  time  purchased  by  the  Government,  the  last 
of  which  was  the  Wyandot  Reserve,  of  12  miles 
square,  around  Upper  Sandusky,  in  1842,  closing 
out  all  claims,  and  composing  all  the  Indian  difficul- 
ties in  Ohio.  The  open  wars  had  ceased  in  1815 
with  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
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Abstract  of  Treaties  conveying  Lands. 


Date 
of  the 
Treaty. 


The  Tribes  and  other 
Parties,  and  tlxe  Place 
where  held. 


Outlines  of  the  Grants. 


Sept. 

1726. 


174*. 


1752. 


Feb.  13, 
1763. 

1783. 

Oct.  22, 

1784. 

1785. 


Jan. 31, 
1786. 


Feb.  9, 
1789. 


Aug  3, 
1795. 


Albany,  New  York. 
Iroquois  or  Six  Na- 
tions. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

Iroquois  or  Six  Na- 
tions. 

Same  at  Logstown, 
on  theOhio,  and  West- 
ern Indians. 

Paris,  France. 
English  and  French. 
Paris. 

England  and  the  U S. 

Fort  Stanwix,  N.Y. 
Iroquois  and  the  U.  S. 

Fort  McIntosh,  at 
the  mouth  of  Big  Bea- 
ver. — Chippeways, 
Delawares,  Ottawas, 
and  Wyandots. 


Fort  Finney  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami.  — Shawnees 
or  Sliawanes. 


At  Fort  Harmar. 
Iroquois. 


At  Fort  Greenville. 
Darke  County, United 
States,  with  12  tribes : 
Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  Ottawas, 
Chippeways,  Pota- 
watamies,  Miamis  or 
Mineainis,  Eel  River 
Indians  were  Kicka- 
poos,  Piankashaws, 
and  Kaskaskias. 


All  their  claims  west,  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  60  miles  in  width  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  from  Oswego  river  to 
Cuyahoga  or  “Cayahaga.” 

All  their  lands  that  are  or  here- 
after may  be  within  the  Colony  of 
Virginia. 

Confirmed  the  treaty  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  consented  to  settlements 
south  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Canada  and  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mississippi  valley. 

Territory  south  of  the  Lakes 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Cede  all  their  claims  west  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Cede  all  their  claims  east  and 
south  of  the  “ Cayahaga,”  the  Por- 
tage path,  and  the  Tuscarawas  to 
Fort  Laurens  (Bolivar),  thence  to 
Loramie’s  Fort  (north-west  part 
of  Shelby  Co.),  thence  along  the 
Portage  path  to  the  St.  Mary’s 
river,  and  down  it  to  the  Omee  or 
Maumee  river,  and  the  Lake  shore 
to  the  “Cayahaga.” 

They  not  owning  the  land  occu- 
pied by  them  on  the  Scioto,  were 
allotted  a tract  on  the  heads  of  the 
two  Miamis  and  the  Wabash,  west 
of  the  Chippeways,  Delawares, 
and  Wyandots. 

Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  con- 
firmed. Treaty  of  Fort  McIntosh 
confirmed  by  the  Chippeways,  Ot- 
tawas, Delawares,  and  Wyandots, 
to  which  theSauks  and  Potawata- 
mies  assented — a period  of  Indian 
murders  and  wars  till  1795. 

Boundary  of  Fort  McIntosh  and 
Fort  Harmar  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended to  Fort  Recovery  and  the 
mouth  of  Kentucky  River. 
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Date  ! 
of  the 
Treaty. 


June, 

1796. 


1805. 


July  4, 
1807. 


Nov.  25, 
1808. 


Sept.  18, 


1815. 


Jept.  29, 
1817. 


Oct.  6, 
1818. 


Abstract  of  Treaties  conveying  Lands . 


The  Tribes  and  other 
Parties,  and  the  Place 
where  held. 


Outlines  of  the  Grants. 


At  Buffalo. 


At  Fort  Industry  on 
the  Maumee. 


At  Detroit. 


Brownstown,  Michi- 
gan. 


Springwells,  near 
Detroit. 


Rapids  of  the  Mau 
mee. 


At  St.  Mary’s. 


The  Senecas,  represented  by 
Brant,  ceded  to  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company  their  rights  east 
of  the  Cuyahoga. 

Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas, 
Chippeways,  Shawnees,  Munsees, 
Potawatamies,  relinquished  all 
lands  west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  as  far 
west  as  the  west  line  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  and  south  of  the  line 
from  Fort  Laurens  to  Loramie’s 
Fort. 

Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Wyan- 
dots, and  Potawatamies  cede  all 
that  part  of  Ohio,  north  of  the 
Maumee  river,  with  part  of  Mich- 
igan. 

The  same  parties  and  the  Shaw- 
nees granted  a tract  two  miles 
wide,  from  the  west  line  of  the 
Reserve  to  the  rapids  of  the  Mau- 
mee, for  the  purpose  of  a road 
through  the  Black  Swamp. 

Chippeways,  Ottawas,  Potawat- 
amies, Wyandots,  Delawares,  Sen- 
ecas, Shawnees,  and  Mi^mis,  who 
had  been  engaged  on  the  British 
side  in  the  war  of  1812,  confirmed 
the  grants  made  at  Fort  McIntosh 
in  1785,  and  Greenville  1795. 

The  Wyandots  ceded  their  lands 
west  of  the  line  of  1805,  as  far 
as  Loramie’s  and  the  St.  Mary’s 
River,  and  north  of  the  Maumee. 
The  Potawatamies,  Chippeways, 
and  Ottawas,  ceded  the  territory 
west  of  the  Detroit  line  of  1807, 
and  north  of  the  Maumee. 

The  Miamis  surrendered  the  re- 
maining Indian  territory  in  Ohio 
north  of  the  Greenville  line,  and 
west  of  the  St.  Mary’s  lliver. 


From  the  French  war  of  1754  to  the  battle  of  the 
Maumee  Rapids  in  1794,  a period  of  forty  years,  there 
had  been  at  least  5000  persons  killed  or  captured 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Eleven  organized  military 
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expeditions  had  been  carried  on  against  the  western 
Indians,  prior  to  the  war  of  1812 ; seven  regular  en- 
gagements fought,  and  about  1200  men  killed.  More 
whites  were  slain  in  battle,  than  there  were  Indian 
braves  killed  in  the  military  expeditions,  and  by  pri- 
vate raids  and  murders;  yet  in  1811  all  the  Ohio 
tribes  combined  could  not  muster  2000  warriors. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  correct  number  of  per- 
sons composing  Indian  tribes  and  nations  in  the  olden 
time,  and  their  precise  geographical  location,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  has  resulted  in  nothing  better  than 
estimates.  On  the  accompanying  map,  I have  been 
governed  in  the  endeavor  to  fix  the  general  bounda- 
ries of  the  Ohio  tribes,  by  the  location  of  their  vil- 
lages. But  these  are  little  more  than  movable  camps. 
Savages,  like  wild  animals,  are  engaged  in  perpetual 
migrations. 

Approximate  Numbers  of  the  Indian  Tribes . 

In  1728,  the  Ottawas  of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie 


were  estimated  to  have  (French  MSS.)....  200  warriors. 
In  1764,  the  Shavvnees  of  the  Ohio  (by  Hutchins)....  500  “ 

“ Delawares  of  the  Ohio 600  “ 

“ Miamis,  or  Mineamis,  partly  in  Indiana 350  “ 

««  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  partly  in  Michigan...  300  “ 

“ Seuecas  and  Mingoes  of  the  Six  Nations, 

partly  in  Ohio 200  “ 

Ottawas  200  “ 


2,350  warriors. 

By  this  rude  census,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  about  1500  fighting  Indians 
and  about  6,000  persons. 

Occupation  by  the  White  Races. — By  the  broad 
and  indefinite  terms  of  her  first  charters,  Virginia 
claimed  all  the  territory  embraced  in  Ohio,  and  a vast 
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territory  beyond  to  the  west  and  northwest,  limited 
only  by  the  great  South  Sea,  a mythical  ocean,  whose 
shores  had  not  been  seen  by  white  men. 

As  early  as  1748,  and  probably  before,  traders  in 
furs,  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  penetrated 
Ohio,  along  the  rivers  in  canoes,  and  along  the  In- 
dian trails  on  foot,  carrying  a budget  of  trinkets, 
cloths,  and  powder,  — articles  most  precious  in  the 
eye  of  the  aborigine,  and  his  dusky  squaw.  George 
Croghan  is  known  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  in  this  year.  Himself  or  his  brethren  in 
traffic  were  also  at  Sandusky. 

On  the  French  maps  of  that  date,  their  boundary 
is  laid  down  along  the  crests  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  movements  of  the  Colonial  traders  westward 
brought  them  in  contact  with  French  traders  from 
Detroit  A company  of  Virginia  militia,  under 
Capt.  ¥m.  Trent,  took  possession  of  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio,  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh.  As  the  recent  peace 
of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  like  that  of  Utrecht,  left  the 
question  of  boundaries  in  North  America  unsettled, 
both  the  F rench  and  the  English  resorted  to  force  in 
order  to  test  their  claims.  In  1749,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  sent  an  expedition  from  Fort 
Erie,  opposite  Buffalo,  by  way  of  Presque  Isle  (now 
Erie  in  Pennsylvania),  down  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Ohio  rivers,  asserting  possession  of  all  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Mississippi.  A great  company, 
known  as  the  “ Ohio  Land  Company,”  was  formed 
in  Virginia  and  in  London,  having  extensive  grants 
on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  In  1751  an  English 
trading  fort  was  planted  on  Loramie’s  Creek,  near 
the  north-west  corner  of  Shelby  County,  to  the  mani- 
fest annoyance  of  the  French.  To  resent  and  bring 
to  naught  these  audacious  plans  of  the  American 
colonists,  they  strengthened  their  forts  at  Miami  (now 
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Fort  Wayne),  Sandusky,  Cuyahoga,  and  Presque 
Isle,  and  determined  to  take  military  possession  of 
the  Ohio  and  its  waters. 

, The  fort  at  Loramie’s,  generally  known  as  Picka- 
thillory,  was  destroyed  in  1752  by  an  expedition  from 
the  Miami  fort,  which  inaugurated  the  old  French 
war,  to  the  details  of  which  I cannot  refer.  In  1759, 
Gen.  Forbes  retook  Fort  Duquesne,  at  the  forks  of 
the  Ohio;  and  in  1760,  Montreal,  Niagara,  and  De- 
troit, with  all  Canada,  came  into  possession  of  the 
English  by  conquest.  This  was  made  complete  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  cession  in  February,  1763,  known 
as  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  British  government,  hoping  to  conciliate  the 
Indian  tribes,  who  much  preferred  the  Frenchmen  to 
the  Englishmen,  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  the 
territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  forever.  None  of 
the  Colonial  land  companies,  or  the  holders  of  war- 
rants for  military  service,  were  allowed  to  locate 
beyond  this  river.  But  the  exclusion  of  civilization 
from  the  finest  country  on  earth,  did  not  have  the 
effect  to  conciliate  the  savages,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
voted. In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1763,  the  great 
Indian  Confederacy  under  Pontiac  or  Pondiack,  at- 
tacked every  British  fort  on  the  western  frontiers, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Niagara,  Fort  Pitt,  and 
Detroit,  their  success  was  complete.  Not  less  than 
* 1000  traders,  soldiers,  and  women  were  killed  or  made 

prisoners.  Of  those'  not  killed,  a large  part  were 
tortured  to  death,  after  the  custom  of  the  Northern 
Indians. 

The  only  fort  occupied  in  Ohio  was  situated  near 
Sandusky,  which  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  iso- 
lated and  feeble  ones  of  the  west. 

In  the  autumn  of  1764,  two  important  military  ex- 
peditions were  sent  into  the  Ohio  country.  Most  of 
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the  troops  were  colonists,  raised  in  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
Col . John  Bradstreet  commanded  the  one  from  Fort 
Niagara,  and  Col.  Henry  Bouquet  th$  southern  one, 
which  had  its  rendezvous  at  Pittsburgh.  Both  were 
officers  of  the  regular  service.  When  Col.  Bradstreet 
with  3000  men,  provincials,  Indian  allies,  and  regu- 
lars, reached  Presque  Isle  (Erie  in  Pa.),  in  August, 
the  hostile  Indians  became  alarmed.  Not  being 
versed  in  their  devious  ways,  he  made  a sort  of  treaty 
or  armistice  with  a portion  of  their  chiefs,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  very  submissive.  Col.  Bouquet,  with 
more  sagacity,  disregarded  this  arrangement,  and 
pressed  on  with  his  1,600  men  by  way  of  Beaver, 
along  the  Indian  trail,  over  the  hills  of  Columbiana 
County,  and  down  the  Big  Sandy  to  its  mouth.  He 
reached  there  in  October,  made  a fortified  camp,  and 
gave  the  terrified  tribes  his  ultimatum.  Gen.  Gage, 
his  commander-in-chief,  approved  his  course,  and 
censured  Col.  Bradstreet 

The  Ohio  tribes  had  attacked  Cal.  Bouquet  at 
Bushy  Run,  on  his  route  to  Fort  Pitt  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  had  been  grievously  beaten.  E e advanced 
along  the  principal  road  towards  their  towns  on  the 
Muskingum,  with  pack-horses  and  men  only,  so  cau- 
tiously, that  at  no  moment  could  they  effect  a surprise. 
Not  a man  or  a horse  had  been  lost.  Their  fears  of 
such  a man  and  hi3  troops,  amounted  to  a panic. 
Their  chiefs  gathered  at  his  camp,  near  where  Boli- 
var now  is,  in  Tuscarawas  County,  not  to  ask  favors, 
but  to  learn  their  fate.  He  refused  at  first  to  speak 
with  them.  On  the  11th  of  October  he  stated  in 
council  that  they  had  kept  none  of  their  promises  to 
Col.  Bradstreet  or  to  the  Government ; had  not  ceased 
to  make  war,  and  had  not  delivered  up  their  captives. 
He  gave  them  ten  days  to  deliver  into  his  hands  all 
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white  persons  and  negro  slaves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Walhonding,  where  he  would  then  be. 

Many  of  the  provincials  had  volunteered  with 
eagerness  in  osder  to  recapture  their  children,  wives, 
and  brethren,  held  as  slaves  by  the  tribes,  not  reflect- 
ing that  at  home  they  held  the  wives  and  children 
of  other  men  in  slavery.  "When  those  captives,  num- 
bering over  two  hundred  (200),  were  brought  into 
camp,  a scene  of  joyous  transport  occurred  as  they 
mutually  recognized  each  other,  which  drew  from 
many  a rough  soldier  honorable  tears.  Descriptions 
of  this  meeting  sent  to  England,  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  Benjamin  West,  the  leading  American 
artist  in  London,  that  he  executed  an  historical  paint- 
ing, to  commemorate  the  event. 

Bradstreet  reached  and  relieved  Detroit,  and  re- 
turned to  Sandusky.  Instead  of  punishing  the  tribes 
who  had  not  brought  in  their  prisoners;  on  the  18th 
of  October,  he  hastily  went  on  board  his  batteaux, 
and  proceeded  down  the  coast  with  eleven  hundred 
(1100)  men,  and  several  6-pounder  guns. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  this  march  to  Niagara, 
after  ten  years’  diligent  research  ii  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  no  detailed  accounts  or  reports  have  been 
found. 

A serious  misfortune  happened  to  it  at  Rocky 
River,  seven  (7)  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  probably 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  embarcation.  The 
wrecks  of  boats,  muskets,  swords,  bayonets,  coins, 
spoons,  flints,  and  bullets,  have  been  found  along  the 
shore  for  several  miles;  and  a mound,  filled  with 
human  skeletons,  supposed  to  be  of  the  party. 

The  provincial  battalion  was  commanded  by  Israel 
Putnam,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  then  a Lieut.- 
Colonel.  As  there  were  not  boats  enough  after  the 
catastrophe  to  carry  all  of  the  men,  the  volunteer 
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troops  are  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  go  by  land, 
on  foot,  through  the  forest,  to  Presque  Isle  and 
Niagara,  sustaining  themselves  by  hunting  as  they 
marched.;  It  was  winter  before  they  reached  Niagara, 
barely  saved  from  perishing  by  hunger  on  the  route 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  Senecas. 

Ten  years  after  Bouquet,  LordDunmore,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  found  it  necessary  again  to  chastise  the 
irrepressible  Shawnees  and  Delawares  of  the  Scioto. 
This  expedition  moved  in  two  columns,  one  under 
Col.  Andrew  Lewis,  by  way  of  the  Green  Brier 
valley  and  the  Kanawha;  the  other,  under  Dun- 
more,  by  way  of  Fort  Pitt,  descending  the  Ohio  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Hocking.  At  Point  Pleasant,  the 
left  wing  under  Lewis  was  attacked  at  sunrise  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1774,  by  Cornstalk,  Logan,  and 
other  Indian  chiefs.  A fierce  personal  conflict  raged 
all  day,  among  the  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  point, 
which  closed  by  a decisive  rout  of  the  savage  war- 
riors. Dunmore  and  Lewis  joined  their  forces  at 
Camp  Charlotte,  on  Sippo  Creek,  in  Pickaway  County, 
a few  miles  south-east  of  Circleville.  The  proud- 
spirited Logan  refused  to  treat ; but  Cc  rnstalk  pur- 
sued the  traditional  policy  of  the  red  man — agreeing 
to  do  what  was  required  of  him. 

During  the  Devolution  the  western  Indians  joined 
the  British  against  their  revolting  Colonies. 

A number  of  expeditions  from  Kentucky  crossed 
the  Ohio  to  lay  waste  their  towns  on  the  Great  and 
Little  Miamis  and  on  the  Scioto.  In  March,  1782, 
an  unauthorized  raid  was  made  by  the  militia  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  under  Col.  Williamson,  on  the 
Moravian  towns  situated  in  Tuscorawas  County, 
near  New  Philadelphia.  This  expedition  became 
notorious,  wherever  history  is  read  and  murder  con- 
demned, on  account  of  the  butchery  of  ninety-two 
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unarmed  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  of 
them  were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  while  their 
hands  were  uplifted  in  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of 
their  murderers. 

Having,  as  they  supposed,  annihilated  the  Mora- 
vian band  of  Delawares,  the  cabins  containing  their 
mangled  bodies  were  set  on  fire.  Their  bones  are 
yet  found  among  the  ashes  of  their  homes. 

It  was  by  mere  chance,  if  chance  can  be  said  to 
have  control  of  human  affairs,  that  the  Moravian 
Delawares  or  “ praying  Indians  ” were  at  their  towns 
on  the  Muskingum  when  the  bloodthirsty  Pennsyl- 
vanians reached  there.  This  band  was  then  at  San- 
dusky, having  been  forced  away  from  their  homes,  in 
the  fall  of  1781,  by  the  heathen  portion  of  the  tribe. 
They  were  suffering  from  starvation  at  Sandusky, 
and  had  sent  a party  to  the  Muskingum,  to  gather 
some  corn  left  in  the  fields  the  year  previous.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  partial  slaughter  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, the  frontier-men  assembled  at  the  Mingo 
Bottoms,  near  Steubenville,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
determined  to  destroy  the  remainder  of  the  Del- 
awares, at  their  village  on  the  Sandusky  River. 
Colonels  Williamson  and  Crawford,  who  were  both 
in  the  first  expedition,  were  candidates  for  the 
command,  which  was  decided  for  Crawford.  They 
set  forward  on  the  old  trail,  with  the  motto,  “No 
quarter  to  any  Indian,  man,  woman,  or  child.” 

On  the  4th  of  June,  on  the  plains  near  the  Broken 
Sword  Creek,  in  Wyandot  County,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a large  Indian  force.  As  might  have  been 
expected  of  murderers,  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
cowards ; refused  obedience  to  their  officers,  and  fled. 
More  than  fifty  never  returned.  The  accounts  of 
eye-witnesses  to  the  torture  of  Col.  Crawford,  who 
was  captured,  embrace  more  that  is  fiendish,  disgust- 
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ing,  and  horrible,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
historical  record  of  man’s  depravity.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  vengeance  of  the  red  man,  which,  in 
this  instance,  had  many  of  the  elements  of  retributive 
justice. 

By  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  rich 
country  north  of  the  Ohio.  They  considered  it  a 
part  of  that  colony,  and  had  located  themselves  on 
the  waters  of  the  Hocking,  Muskingum,  and  Scioto. 
During  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the 
English  commissioners  insisted  upon  the  Ohio  as  a 
boundary  instead  of  the  Lakes. 

They  had  pledged  the  territory  north-west  of  this 
river  to  the  aborigines,  in  the  Proclamation  of  1760. 
Our  commissioners  represented  the  Ohio  Indians  as 
war  allies  of  the  British,  and  therefore  a conquered 
people.  However,  the  Congress  of  the  American 
Confederacy,  as  soon  as  peace  was  secured,  deter- 
mined to  deal  fairly  with  the  tribes,  and  obtain  their 
consent  It  is  true,  this  was  the  consent,  in  most 
cases,  of  a defeated  enemy,  who  would  never  have 
made  such  engagements  except  unde)  duress,  and 
who  intended  to  break  them  as  soon  as  it  would  be 
safe  to  do  so.  The  ingredients  were  force  on  one 
side,  and  cunning  on  the  other.  (A  list  of  those  so- 
called  treaties  has  already  been  given.)  In  1784  it 
became  necessary  to  have  a show  of  military  organi- 
zation, which  had  been  given  up  at  the  peace.  A 
battalion  was  raised,  and  the  command  given  to 
Lieut.-Col.  Ilarmar,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh,  Beaver,  and  Venango  were  reoccupied, 
and  Fort  Steuben,  Fort  Harmar,  and  Fort  Washing- 
ton built. 

The  protection  of  law  was  taken  away  from  in- 
truders on  the  Indian  lands,  who  were  also  removed 
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by  force.  Little  was  gained,  however,  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace  by  treaties,  annuities,  and  concessions 
to  the  savages.  Murders  were  perpetrated  continu- 
ally, by  white  men  and  by  Indians.  The  fires  of  an 
inherent  and  deadly  animosity  of  races  never  went 
out,  though  there  were  moments  when  the  flames 
were  less  furious  than  at  others.  Scalps  were  taken 
on  both  sides,  but  prisoners  only  by  the  red  men, 
who  sometimes  subjected  them  to  torture  by  fire, 
and  sometimes  adopted  them  as  children. 

In  1784,  the  State  of  Virginia  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  her  claim  to  the  soil  of  Ohio,  except 
as  to  that  part  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto 
rivers,  and  her  entire  claim  to  jurisdiction.  The  first 
surveys  of  the  Government  lands  were  made  in  1785, 
next  the  Pennsylvania  line,  extending  westward 
seven  ranges  of  six  miles  wide.  This  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Hutchins,  the  Geographer 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  acted  as  military  en- 
gineer to  Bouquet.  He  devised,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  surveying,  the  simple  plan  of 
towns,  ranges,  and  sections,  which  has  been  in  use 
in  surveys  of  the  public  lands  ever  since. 

The  impoverished  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  espe- 
cially those  of  Hew  England,  little  caring  for  the 
hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes,  determined  to  settle  in 
the  West.  Congress  offered  to  take  in  part  pay  for 
lands  the  worthless  scrip  of  the  Confederacy. 

After  much  negotiation,  the  “ Ohio  Company  ” 
purchased  a large  tract  on  the  Muskingum,  whose 
first  settlers  and  agents  arrived  at  Fort  Harmar,  or 
Marietta,  April  7,  1788. 

From  the  41st  parallel  of  north  latitude  the  State 
of  Connecticut  claimed  title,  under  a conveyance 
from  Robert  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  date  March  21, 
1632.  In  1786,  the  State  offered  to  sell  this  land, 
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from  the  Pennsylvania  line  westward,  and  a tract  of 
a few  thousand  acres  was  purchased,  embracing  the 
Salt  Spring  on  the  Mahoning,  in  Weathersfield, 
Trumbull  County.  The  United  States,  in  1788,  sold 
a large  tract,  between  the  two  Miamis,  to  a New 
Jersey  company,  generally  known  as  the  “ Symmes 
purchase.” 

East  of  the  Scioto,  and  south  of  the  Greenville 
treaty  line,  several  counties  were  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  satisfy  the  military  land  bounties  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  After  much  bargaining,  the 
United  States,  in  1800,  acknowledged  the  right  of 
soil  to  be,  in  Connecticut,  to  that  part  of  Ohio  north 
of  the  41st  parallel,  extending  120  miles  west  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  jurisdiction  to  remain  with  the 
Federal  Government.  By  the  cession  of  1784,  Vir- 
ginia retained  only  the  disposal  of  the  soil  between 
the  Scioto  arftl  Little  Miami,  without  political  juris- 
(fiction. 

In  the  Virginia  military  district  the  lands  were 
surveyed  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  party  who 
held  military  warrants,  taking  care  to  secure  the  full 
quantity  named  in  the  warrant,  and  in  many  cases 
twice  that  amount.  On  the  Reserve,  and  in  the 
United  States  Military  District,  the  land  was  surveyed 
into  townships  of  five  miles  square,  sometimes  sub- 
divided into  quarters,  and  sometimes  into  25  sections 
of  a mile  square  each.  The  remainder  of  the  State 
was  run  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  by 
meridians  and  parallels : each  township  subdivided 
into  36  sections  of  a mile  square,  or  640  acres,  in 
accordance  with  the  Hutchins’  plan.  Each  section 
line  had  at  the  middle  a half-mile  post,  from  which 
it  could  be  sold  and  divided  into  quarters  of  160 
acres,  and  this  again  into  quarters  of  40  acres  each. 
The  first  seven  ranges,  surveyed  in  1785-6,  were 
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offered  for  sale  at  New  York,  in  1787,  at  two  dollars 
per  acre ; which  sales  were  continued  at  Philadel- 
phia and  at  Pittsburgh  until  1796.  They  brought 
5121,540  into  a treasury  that  was  very  much  in  need 
of  money. 

As  the  Indian  tribes  continued  to  capture  and 
murder  the  settlers,  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  human 
history,  that  they  should  persist  in  emigrating  to  the 
Western  wilds,  and  that  they  were  not  annihilated. 
It  can  he  solved  only  on  the  basis  of  a superintend- 
ing Providence,  — by  many  called  destiny,  — under 
which  a people  disposed  to  till  the  soil,  were  predes- 
tined to  have  it.  An  Indian  family  cannot  subsist 
upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  on  less 
than  a township  of  six  miles  square,  — a tract  that, 
in  our  State,  should  support  2,000  people.  The  in- 
creasing millions  of  the  race  cannot  subsist  as  mere 
hunters  and  fishermen.  The  British  Governmeq^, 
however,  labored  persistently  to  devote  the  entire 
Lake  and  Mississippi  country  to  such  uses. 

I can  only  touch  briefly  upon  the  war  expeditions 
organized  by  the  Government  to  protect  the  pioneers 
of  the  West.  Col.  Harmar,  who  was  a favorite  of 
Washington,  was,  in  1789,  made  a brigadier  by  bre- 
vet. This  was  a merited  promotion,  and  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  him  precedence  of  the  State 
officers  in  the  coming  Indian  war. 

Harmar  advanced  cautiously  from  Fort  Washing- 
ton in  the  fall  of  1790,  to  destroy  the  villages  on  the 
Maumee.  He  reached  the  Indian  towns  which  lay 
around  the  forks  of  this  river  (now  Fort  Waynfc, 
Indiana),  and  on  the  19th  and  22d  of  October  his 
advanced  parties  met  with  a severe  disaster.  After 
destroying  the  corn  of  the  enemy,  Harmar  consid- 
ered it  prudent  to  retire  to  Fort  Washington.  Ilis 
instructions  required  the  construction  of  a fort  on  the 
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Maumee ; but  his  troops  were  unreliable,  his  supplies 
short,  and  the  season  too  far  advanced  to  bring  for- 
ward others. 

Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the  territorial  Governor  of 
the  Ohio  country,  was  soon  after  made  a major- 
general  and  commander-in-chief. 

An  army  was  collected  at  Fort  Washington  in  the 
fall  of  1791,  composed,  like  Harmar’s,  principally  of 
volunteers,  which  set  forward  again  to  punish  the 
tribes  on  the  waters  of  the  Maumee.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  November  4th,  1791,  this  expedition, 
about  1400  strong,  was  surprised  in  its  camp,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash,  in  the  south-west  part  of 
Mercer  County,  and  entirely  dispersed,  with  the  loss 
of  more  than  600  men. 

The  third  expedition  was  intrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  but  was  not  pre- 
pared to  leave  Fort  Washington  until  the  fall  of 
1793,  and  was  not  able  to  reach  the  Indian  towns 
that  year.  Little  Turtle  was  the  principal  war-chief 
at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  and  also  in  the  campaigns 
of  Wayne  in  1793  and  1794.  In  Indian  warfare, 
secrecy,  dispatch,  and  surprise  constitute  the  princi- 
pal tactics.  Swarming  unseen  through  the  thick 
forest,  which  surrounded  our  army  on  every  mile  of 
their  advance,  the  red  warriors  found  no  moment 
and  no  place  where  they  could  execute  a surprise. 
The  savage  forces  fell  back  to  the  Maumee,  and 
thence  down  that  river  to  the  Rapids.  What  befell 
them  there  on  the  14th  of  August,  1794,  is  well 
known.  Wholly  discomfited,  they  rushed  to  the 
British  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  opposite  Per- 
rysburg,  closely  pursued  by  our  nimble  backwoods 
soldiers,  who  slaughtered  them  as  they  ran.  The 
gates  were  shut  against  them.  They  were  saved  from 
annihilation  by  scattering  in  all  directions  in  the  depths 
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of  the  forest.  The  power  of  the  North-western  Con- 
federacy was  there  thoroughly  broken.  From  that 
day  the  frontier  of  Ohio  became  a safe  residence, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812. 

The  “ Connecticut  Land  Company  ” received  a 
conveyance  of  the  “Western  Reserve ” from  the 
State,  Sept.  5,  1795,  immediately  after  Wayne’s 
treaty  at  Greenville.  In  this  deed,  the  proprietors 
took  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  State  over  the 
purchase,  both  of  soil  and  jurisdiction. 

Under  it  they  supposed  they  had  power  to  found  a 
colony  and  a State,  which  they  called  “New  Con- 
necticut,” fixing  the  capital  at  “ Cleaveland.”  But 
the  recent  Constitution  of  the'  United  States,  Tvith 
new  ideas  of  State  rights,  and  the  conflicting  claim 
of  Virginia,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  destroyed  this  expectation.  In 
1800  a compromise  was  effected,  the  Land  Company 
retaining  the  soil,  and  the  Government  the  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Gen.  St.  Clair  resigned  the  command  of  the  army 
in  1792,  but  remained  Governor  of  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio.  This  temporary  government, 
which  began  in  1788,  and  terminated  March  4, 
1803,  was  one  of  the  political  anomalies  of  the  times. 
The  Governor  was  inclined  to  be  absolute,  leaning  to 
the  old  British  views  of  prerogative.  A number  of 
talented,  ambitious,  and  energetic  young  men,  with 
strong  Democratic  proclivities,  in  consonance  with 
the  administration  of  1801,  controlled  the  territorial 
legislature,  and  were  bitterly  opposed  to  St.  Clair. 
They  devised  means  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  organizing 
a State.  Before  this  was  fully  effected,  he  was  re- 
moved by  the  President.  A convention  to  form  a 
Constitution  was  convened  at  Chillicothe,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1802,  which  adopted  one,  without  the  consent  or 
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dissent  of  the  people,  and  Congress  legalized  their 
proceedings. 

The  progress  of  settlement  was  rapid  until  the 
second  war  with  England  occurred,  in  1812.  This 
brought  suddenly  upon  the  frontiers  the  horrors  of 
Indian  warfare. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  of  much  detail  concern- 
ing this  war.  There  were  no  settlements  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  State,  except  along  the 
Maumee  river.  The  military  of  the  State  constituted 
four  divisions,  of  which  the  fourth  embraced  about 
one-third  of  its  territory,  on  the  north-east,  in  com- 
mand of  Major-Gen.  Elijah  Wadsworth,  an  officer 
of  the  Revolution. 

As  there  had  been  anticipations  of  war,  when  they 
became  real  by  the  declaration  of  June  19,  1812, 
political  differences  were  forgotten,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  militia  resolved  to  defend  their 
country.  A regiment  of  this  division,  under  Col. 
John  Campbell,  was  ordered  out  as  soon  as  the  de- 
claration arrived,  on  the  25th  of  June.  It  reached 
Cleveland  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  Lower  Sandusky 
or  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  17th.  When  news  arrived 
of  the  disgraceful  capitulation  of  Gen.  Hull,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  the  entire  division  was  ordered  for- 
ward. All  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  Reserve  seized 
their  rifles  and  started  for  the  frontier. 

Most  of  the  3d  Brigade,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Simon  Perkins,  were  at  the  rendezvous  at  Cleveland 
on  the-  26th  of  August. 

With  equal  alacrity  three  regiments  had  been 
raised  before  the  declaration,  in  the  central  and  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  under  Cols.  Cass,  Mc- 
Arthur, and  Findlay,  to  form  part  of  Gen.  Hull’s 
garrison  at  Detroit.  By  the  surrender,  two  of  these 
regiments  were  
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Having  been  put  upon  their  parole  by  the  British 
general,  the  men  came  in  open  boats  to  Cleveland, 
full  of  indignation  against  their  commander.  Spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  State,  the  people  were  ad- 
vised of  the  completeness  of  the  disaster,  and  that 
no  sufficient  means  of  defence  were  in  possession  of 
the  Government.  But  one  sentiment  pervaded  the 
frontier  men  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Their  legisla- 
tures had  thoroughly  organized  the  militia.  On  the 
5th  of  September,  the  Secretary  of  War  called  upon 
Governor  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  for  1500  men  from  each 
division,  to  be  advanced  to  the  Maumee,  where  Gen. 
Winchester  was  in  command. 

Gen.  Harrison  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
Kentucky  levies,  now  on  their  way  to  Fort  Defiance. 
On  the  27th  of  September,  he  was  installed  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Northwest.  His 
plan  was  to  advance  to  the  Maumee  by  three  routes. 
These  and  other  principal  military  roads  of  this  and 
prior  wars  are  laid  down  on  the  map.  The  troops 
from  the  4th  division  were  to  open  roads  and  con- 
centrate, by  way  of  Cleveland,  the  old  Portage,  and 
Mansfield ; at  Lower  Sandusky,  constituting  the  right 
wing.  From  Franklinton  and  Urbana,  the  middle 
column  followed  Hull's  road  nearly  north  to  the 
Rapids,  through  an  unbroken  wilderness,  with  a 
branch  to  Upper  Sandusky,  and  down  the  river  to 
Fort  Stephenson.  From  there  a road  was  cut  and 
bridged,  through  the  most  extensive  swamp  in  the 
State,  filled  with  malaria,  direct  to  the  Rapids  of  the 
Maumee.  On  all  these  lines,  block-houses  or  stock- 
ades, formerly  called  “ forts,”  were  constructed,  at 
about  a day’s  march  apart. 

I must  pass  over  the  fatal  expedition  of  Winchester 
to  the  river  Raisin,  in  January,  1813,  and  the  im- 
portant affairs  which  occurred  around  Fort  Meigs  in 
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May  following.  During  that  summer  the  north- 
western army  was  concentrated  on  the  Sandusky 
river,  awaiting  the  result  of  Perry’s  fleet  then  cruis- 
ing in  the  west  part  of  Lake  Erie. 

Immediately  after  his  victory  of  September  10th, 
Harrison  crossed  his  army  to  Malden,  and  on  the  5th 
of  October,  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  this  frontier, 
at  the  Moravian  towns  in  Canada. 

When  the  war  closed,  the  public  rejoicings,  fetes, 
and  carousals  were  no  less  hearty  than  those  of  the 
peace  of  1783.  Especially  at  the  West,  the  years 
which  succeeded  were  like  those  which  followed  the 
Revolution,  — a period  of  universal  prostration  in 
finance  and  business.  Here,  indeed,  the  rich  soil 
furnished  an  abundance  of  food ; hut  there  was  no 
inducement  to  raise  a surplus,  for  which  there  was 
no  market.  Money  was,  for  general  use  and  circu- 
lation, entirely  wanting.  With  the  price  of  wheat  at 
25  cents  per  bushel,  and  corn  12  to  16  cents,  payable 
only  in  trade  or  barter,  the  mere  payment  of  taxes 
was  a source  of  universal  distress.  It  was  not  until 
the  canal,  commenced  in  1825,  reached  the  interior 
of  the  State,  in  1830,  that  the  State  of  Ohio  wTas  re- 
lieved from  these  embarrassments,  and  entered  upon 
a career  of  material  prosperity,  which  has  had  no 
serious  check  since  that  day ; as  the  annexed  table 
sufficiently  demonstrates. 

Taxable  Property  in  Ohio , at  Periods  of  Twenty  Years . 

1810,  not  given,  tax  levied  $92,702,  estimated  at $25,000,000 

1830,  (report  of  1829) 60,724,299 

1850 ; 439,996,340 

1870 2,234,160,300 

Area 39,964  square  miles. 

By  comparing  this  with  the  population,  it  will 
appear  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  property  is  much 
the  most  rapid. 
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Population  of  Five  Largest  Cities , 1870. 


Cincinnati 216,239 

Cleveland 92,829 

Toledo 31,584 

Columbus 31,274 

Dayton 30,473 

Of  the  State  (third  in  the  Union) 2,665,260. 

State  Debt  (1870) $9,732,078 


Total  Indebtedness,  State,  County,  and  Town,  (1870).  $22,241,983 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion.  — On  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  this  might  be  styled  a “holy 
war ; ” on  the  part  of  Ohio,  a war  of  defence.  She 
was  threatened  by  a powerful  conspiracy,  gotten  up 
by  the  worst  of  men  for  the  worst  of  purposes. 
While  the  Federal  Government  was  lax  in  its  pre- 
cautions, armed  traitors  approached  the  Ohio  border 
in  West  Virginia.  As  soon  as  the  Proclamation  of 
April  15,  1861,  reached  this  State,  her  population 
was  moved  by  one  all  - pervading  impulse.  The 
militia  had,  for  many  years,  been  regarded  as  a 
standing  source  of  merriment,  by  the  name  of  the 
“ corn-stalk  troops.” 

A few  companies  of  organized  volunteers,  with 
arms  and  uniforms,  existed  in  the  cities,  not  exceed- 
ing 1500  men.  These  scattered  companies  started 
for  Columbus  so  promptly,  that,  on  the  18th,  two 
regiments  were  organized  there.  Before  sunrise  of 
the  19th,  the  First  and  Second  Ohio  Volunteers  were 
on  their  way  to  W ashington,  without  arms,  clothing, 
or  rations.  The  President  had  called  for  thirteen 
regiments  from  this  State,  and  the  men  for  thirty 
regiments  were  on  their  way  to  the  State  capital. 

At  Washington,  the  rebellion  was  not  as  well  un- 
derstood as  it  was  here.  The  Government  refused 
the  surplus  troops,  but  the  Ohio  Legislature  author- 
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ized  Gov.  Dennison  to  put  ten  additional  regiments 
in  the  field,  as  a defensive  measure,  and  gave  him 
power  to  carry  on  this  defence  outside  the  State. 
For  this  policy  there  were  the  best  of  reasons, 
both  military  and  political.  That  part  of  Virginia 
along  the  Ohio  river  was  loyal,  and  well  knowing 
the  mad  animus  of  secession,  was  calling  on  us  for 
. help. 

In  Indiana,  the  people  and  their  Executive  were 
equally  energetic.  Six  of  her  surplus  regiments  has- 
tened, with  the  Ohio  troops,  into  West  Virginia,  and 
took  possession  of  the  B.  & 0.  Railway.  Together, 
they  soon  achieved  the  victories  of  Philippi,  Laurel 
Hill,  Rich  Mountain,  and  Carrick’s  Ford.  Under 
Gen.  Cox,  the  Ohio  troops  drove  Gov.  Wise  up  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  over  the  mountains  whence  he 
came. 

Although  the  Government  was  not  saved  by  states- 
manship or  generalship,  but  by  the  exhaustless  cour- 
age and  determination  of  the  people,  Ohio  furnished 
her  full  share  of  leading  men.  Her  most  prominent 
generals  were,  Grant,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  McPher- 
son, Rosecranz,  McClellan,  McDowell,  Mitchell,  Gil- 
more, Hazen,  Sill,  Stanley,  and  Steadman,  — all  but 
one  children  of  the  country,  reared  at  West  Point 
for  such  emergencies.  Before  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict, in  the  spring  of  1865,  300,000  of  our  citizens 
had  become  soldiers  in  the  school  of  actual  war.  Of 
these,  probably  50,000  were  killed  in  battle  or  died 
of  wounds  or  of  diseases  due  to  service. 

In  the  battle  of  Shiloh  Church,  there  were  34  regi- 
ments and  batteries  from  Ohio  ; at  Stone  River,  38  ; 
at  Chickamauga,  48  ; and  at  Mission  Ridge,  34. 

At  least  three  out  of  five  of  her  able-bodied  men 
stood  in  the  line  of  battle.  On  the  headstone  of  one 
of  these  soldiers,  buried  iti  a National  cemetery,  the 
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following  touching  sentiment  is  inscribed:  “We 
charge  the  living  to  preserve  that  Constitution  we 
have  died  to  defend/’ 

With  the  close  of  the  war  a general  prostration 
of  business  was  expected,  with  the  prominent  trou- 
bles which  usually  follow  great  military  conflicts. 
But  in  no  period  of  her  existence,  has  Ohio  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  the  accumula-. 
tion  of  capital,  than  during  the  past  seven  years. 


